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result of enlightenment, of individual right-living, and of collective 
righteousness, rather than the means by which these ends are to be 
attained. 



Ik the Midst of Life. By Ambrose Bierce. New York: Boni 
& Liveright. 

Doubtless the important thing in a story is its view of life. But 
the critic has no absolute criterion for judging the value of the pre- 
sented view. Unhappily, the moral standard won't quite do. There 
are infinite possible aspects of life asking to be interpreted, and each 
has its own emotion that requires expression. No one can say cer- 
tainly whether the reaction upon him of Macbeth is exactly moral, or 
even whether the emotions universally inspired by a moonlight night, 
or by a sunset, or by a ghost-story, are good for the soul. There are 
a great many emotions that cannot be definitely classified as " higher " 
or " lower," however the moralists or sestheticians may try. We can 
only say that we feel better for their expression. The expression is, 
at lowest, a kind of Katharsis; and not improbably it is something 
more. 

This view leaves one with no test of meaning more nearly final 
than genuineness — genuineness of feeling and integrity of art. What 
a man writes must come from the depths of him, and it must be ex- 
pressed neither with indifference, nor with tricks and pretenses and 
idle conventionalities. There must be no pretense whatever, either 
in the matter or in the handling. 

Mr. Bierce meets the test of genuineness on both sides. His book, 
to be sure, from its dreadfully suggestive title to the last word of the 
last story, is inordinately " pessimistic." It is of death — ghastly, ironic 
death — that Mr. Bierce really writes. At first it may seem to the reader 
that the earnestness of the author's pessimism is somewhat marred 
by the piquancy of his illustrations. His ingenuity is inexhaustible; 
his themes are sensationally frightful. But as one reads on, one 
becomes fascinated ; one warms to the stories ; one's heart beats faster, 
and one feels, actually, a comfortable glow, enjoying one's own power 
to perceive the intellectual, perhaps the moral, interest — one might 
almost say " beauty " — of horror. Mr. Bierce's ingenuity, his ability 
to say the same thing over and over without repeating himself, his 
surprising variations upon essentially the same grisly theme, is not a 
sign of mere virtuosity, but a mark of originality — and of genuineness. 

As a fictionist Mr. Bierce reminds one by turns of Henry James, 
of de Maupassant, of O. Henry, of Poe. One would say that he had 
studied the masters of his art. But he is really like none of them. He 
has his own order of ideas and of ultimate feelings to express. 

In style he is a bit harsh. His sentences are not very euphonic; 
they are written for the eye rather than for the ear ; they are well-knit 
rather than fluent. Words are chosen with catholic taste and with 
single regard for the meaning. The vocabulary has no conventionali- 
ties. Certainly there is in this no suggestion of Poe! Nor does the 
author seem, like James, to be ever making wonderful attempts to 
express the infinitely tenuous. A brutal frankness of description in 
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his work seems to take the place of skilful suggestion. Yet the stories 
as wholes are immensely suggestive, profoundly subtle. And the style, 
without grace or glamor, is a mightily effective instrument. 

Mr. Bierce's aim is, apparently, to entrap us into unforeseeable 
depths of horror, to enable us to discover in ourselves greater capacity 
for realization than we knew we possessed. If any one feels that the 
experience is not beneficial, he cannot easily be confuted. Certainly 
if one finds fictional horror weakening, he should read or not read 
according to his conscience. The majority of the intelligent have 
always felt that the artistic experience of emotions, the dramatic real- 
ization of human feeling in all its phases, is strengthening — and deep- 
ening. They have simply demanded a genuine artist. Such an artist 
is Mr. Bierce. 



